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THE POWER OF THE BRITISH PRESS. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 



Ibt a case affecting theatrical rights recently heard in the 
London law courts, two well-known managers appearing in the 
witness box took the opportunity of affirming their absolute dis- 
regard, not to say contempt, for articles published in the press 
purporting tobe dramatic criticism. One in the excitement of 
the competitive examination said he never read notices of pieces 
in which he was personally concerned. In a calmer moment his 
colleague wrote to the newspapers to explain that his assertion 
was strictly limited to notices of pantomimes and did not affect 
.criticism passed upon comedies and other high-class workmanship 
in vogue at the theatre with which he was connected. The other 
manager remained impenitent, or at least mute. 

This attack on the alleged potency of the press, as affecting 
public opinion, is the more notable, as coming from a quarter where 
scepticism on the matter seems least likely to exist. If it be true 
that the press notices of plays have no value, it must be admitted 
that managers take extraordinary pains to procure what they believe 
to be worthless. The incident is useful as raising the question 
whether journalists have for these many years past been living in a 
fool's paradise ; whether the public have remained under a delusion, 
and whether "that mighty engine, the press," is after all what 
Mr. Carlyle liked to call a " simulacrum." Can a newspaper or a 
congeries of newspapers make the fortune of a play, sell a book or 
a picture, or make the fortunes of a man ? 

I think the answer is that everything depends on the play, 
the book, the picture, or the man. If there is nothing of merit 
in any of them, not all the newspapers in the kingdom, morning 
and evening combined, with the weeklies thrown in, can force 
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them into favor with the public. But, undoubtedly, given merit 
or capacity, recognition of the press is of inestimable value. 

It must nevertheless be admitted that the force of its influ- 
ence is apparently not absolutely in proportion to its integrity of 
purpose or to its absolute freedom from personal motive. Since 
the Panama bubble burst, evidence has been forthcoming in 
abundant detail showing how the "opinion" of a large section 
of the French press was sold and bought in much the same direct 
way in which the domestic gigot is provided, or a new hat pro- 
cured. The managers, editors, and, where humbler fry got the 
chance, the contribntors of respectable-looking journals, asked 
for so many thousand francs as the price of approval of the 
De Lesseps scheme, threatening if the money were not forth- 
coming to indignantly denounce it for the protection of the 
public. 

Lower depths were reached in the more recent case of M. 
Lebaudy. This hapless inheritor of millions of francs, made in 
the sugar business, having been drawn by conscription, half a 
dozen newspapers fastened upon him like wasps on the oozing 
joints of the paternal sugar vats. Newspapers were even called 
into existence with the same high object in view. It simply was 
to keep an eye on the young conscript, and unless much money . 
were forthcoming see that his wealth procured for him no priv- 
ileges beyond those shared in common with his comrades. If 
supplies of money were withheld, the officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, who had anything to do with Lebaudy, were 
in the sacred name of France denounced for having sold their 
favors. 

To the English newspaper reader it will appear that enter- 
prise of this character would not pay. The influence wielded by 
journals capable of embarking upon it would be so obvi- 
ously infinitesimal that it would not be worth while to hand out 
any money to pacify or suborn the harpies who conducted it. 
That amiable conviction is refuted by the fact. M. de Lesseps 
and his colleagues financing the Panama Canal, paid subventions 
to the French press representing an appreciable percentage on 
their takings from the French people. Poor Lebaudy gave with 
both hands to the journalistic brigands. They were insatiable, 
and the actuality of the power they boasted was demonstrated by 
the fact, confessed by the regimental doctor, that, with full 
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knowledge of the conscript's dangerous state of health, he dare 
not, for fear of these journals, furnish the certificate which in 
the case of a poorer man would have secured Lebaudy's dis- 
charge. So the young millionaire died of consumption in a 
military hospital. 

That is a grim illustration of the power of the press, which, for 
the sake of an honorable profession, it is hoped is confined to the 
country that was the scene of its development. It is certain that 
nothing based upon its primer condition could happen in Great 
Britain. An English newspaper may be lacking in all the quali- 
ties that go to make a daily or a weekly news-sheet acceptable. 
But the poorest in condition is free from taint of deliberate black- 
mailing. There are occasionally hints current in financial cir- 
cles of newspapers launched with the design of preying upon com- 
pany promoters. But the mere suspicion of such design attached 
to a newspaper in London or any provincial centre of financial 
activity is sufficient to defeat the purpose of its proprietors. It 
forthwith loses any standing or influence it might have honestly 
attained. Its good word is not worth buying, nor is its hostility 
to be feared. It may be accepted as an unassailable axiom 
in respect of the English press that the higher is the standing of 
a newspaper, the wider the range of its influence, the more 
unapproachable it is by those who come with money bribes in 
hand. 

Another malign influence from which the British press, as 
compared with the Continental press, is free is that of the ruling 
powers. At grave international crises, such as those which shook 
the world on the eve of Christmas and on the threshold of the 
New Year, we read of mots d'ordre being given from the highest 
quarters to the press throughout a particular imperial state. 
When certain journals set forth certain views, they are discussed 
in London and New York, not as the opinions of leading journals 
in either capital would be weighed elsewhere, but as indicating 
the attitude which the Emperor of Germany, the Czar, the Em- 
peror of Austria, or the King of Italy is pleased to take at a particu- 
lar juncture. That is a guidance that would be looked for in vain 
in a London newspaper. When a Conservative Government is in 
power in England it is customary to speak of the Times — it used 
to be the Standard — as " the ministerial organ." Whilst a Liberal 
ministry was yet with us the Daily News was so distinguished. 
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All that was meant was that the line taken in the editorial columns 
of these journals was the one Her Majesty's ministers were inclined 
or resolved to pursue. Such might, by accident, be the case. It 
is a reasonable conclusion that a journal in sympathy with the 
policy of a particular party should, at a given turn of events, fall 
in line with the leaders of it. That is, however, a very different 
thing from what obtains in the case of some well-known Continental 
journals, which, at particular crises, receive definite communica- 
tions from ruling personages and must needs obey them. Prob- 
ably the worst thing an English Prime Minister, desiring to fur- 
ther a particular line of policy, could do would be to send a 
message to the editor of the so-called ministerial organ, instruct- 
ing him, or even inviting him, to adopt a stated Hue of argument 
or assertion. 

The power of the press in England is mainly based on con- 
viction of its honesty of purpose, and the cleanness of the hands 
of those who conduct and contribute to it. This inborn, care- 
fully nurtured principle is indicated in such a detail as the scorn 
and indignation excited in journalistic circles at the mere 
suspicion that an economically transmitted cable message has 
been unduly elaborated in the sub-editorial room befoi'e it appears 
in print. The Times having, as its conductors thought, reason 
to believe that a news agency had so dealt with a message offered 
for publication in its columns, indignantly denounced the mis- 
placed industry. The news agency, justly appreciating the fact 
that such an accusation, unref uted, struck at its life as a prosperous 
business undertaking, forthwith brought a civil action with de- 
sign to vindicate its integrity. Some of the best known Parisian 
papers, without fear of rebuke, habitually "convey" telegrams 
from the London press, re-write them, and present them to their 
readers as evidence of enterprise, regardless of cost. An English 
newspaper convicted of such a trick might at once close the 
shutters of its publishing office. 

Another device to enlarge the circle of readers, familiar in 
France, and not absolutely unknown, I believe, in the United 
States, is the publication, in the form of reputable news, of the 
account of an earthquake, a thrilling murder, a rattling tornado, 
or a romantic suicide, the scene judiciously located. The fact 
that the story is wholly fabulous has the recommendation that it 
gives to the journal purveying it exclusive possession of the news. 
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Something of that kind once appeared in a London morning news- 
paper. It was a detailed account of a man and dog fight, the 
scene of which patient inquiry failed to localize, nor was any wit- 
ness discovered to testify to the alleged occurrence. The managers 
of the journal in question having been themselves imposed upon, 
the paper did not permanently suffer. Bub the picturesque and 
really able journalist who had depicted the scene has disappeared 
from prominent places of English journalism. 

A marked difference between the profession of journalism in 
England and its pursuit in the United States and Prance, is 
that in the former case it leads no whither beyond possible pro- 
motion, whilst in the two latter countries it is the avenue to the 
highest and most honorable employment in the state. Mr. Glad- 
stone's brief government from 1892 to 1895 was distinguished by 
a departure, the novelty of which excited profound astonish- 
ment, not entirely dissociated from a vague feeling that some- 
thing was wrong. The Prime Minister recommended nearly half 
a dozen working journalists to Her Majesty for the honor of 
knighthood. 

In Prance, Ollivier, Clemenceau, and His Excellency M. 
Barere, are among the many who have laid down the journalist's 
pen to take up the minister's portfolio. In the United States the 
power of the press, as indicated by the personal advancement of 
prominent members of the guild, is even more frequently and 
systematically illustrated. 

The British press have no parallel to the roll thus blazoned in 
America. It has, indeed, not even the beginning of such a list. 
Connection with the press in at least one direction actually dis- 
qualifies a man for an honor open to the ordinary citizen. Up to 
a recent date the Lord Chancellor, for occult reasons, declined tu 
add to the Commission of the Peace a man, otherwise eligible, who 
was tainted by editorial or proprietorial connection with the press. 
Lord Herschell broke through this tradition in one or two in- 
stances. But his successor on the Woolsack, Lord Halsbury, 
has reverted to the old order of things. 

I am aware of only two instances where the government of the 
day having patronage at their disposal have bestowed it upon a 
journalist. In 1869 the then editor of the Daily News was 
offered the practically sinecure post of editor of the London Gazette, 
to which is attached the salary of £800 a year. A writer on the 
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editorial staff of the same paper was later nominated to fill a 
vacancy in the post of examiner of plays. When last year, Mr. 
Pigott died, there was a rush of veteran journalists eager to se- 
cure the reversion of the post. But the minister in whose hand 
patronage was vested thought enough had been done for the 
press and a new examiner of plays was found in another profes- 
sion. 

This seems a hard case as compared with the condition of 
things established not only in the United States and France, but 
in many of the British colonies. I, for one, am not disposed to 
regret it. It contributes in no small degree to the absolute inde- 
pendence which is the proudest attribute of the British press. 
No man can serve two masters ! A paper is more likely to thrive 
if its editor and staff of contributors are habituated to concen- 
trate their attention on their work without contemplating the 
possibilities of obtaining a government berth at home or a diplo- 
matic appointment abroad. 

The power of the press in England might become even dan- 
gerously autocratic but for a lack of cohesion. If there existed 
amongst newspapers any organization akin to Trades Unions 
the British newspapers might rule the roost. Unfortunately 
(perhaps fortunately), every paper, whether daily or weekly, 
stands aloof from its contemporaries, or comes in contact with 
them only for the purposes of a scolding match. The idea in 
every British newspaper office, small or large, is that the sheet it 
turns out is, if not literally the only one printed that morning, 
the only one worthy of notice. This curious delusion is carried 
to such lengths that, for fear of breaking the spell, no well- 
regulated morning paper will mention another by name. If 
temptation to show how foolish or unreliable a neighbor has been 
prove irresistible, it is loftily alluded to as "a contemporary." 

An example of how this lack of unity works in business rela- 
tions is supplied in connection with the Royal Academy banquet. 
That is a prominent event of the year. The foremost public 
men, usually including the Prime Minister, attend and make 
speeches. The occasion is preeminently one for which those 
immediately concerned would desire to obtain the widest pub- 
licity. To some member on the committee occurred the 
happy thought that much prized places at the dinner table 
might be saved for other uses if only a single reporter were 
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invited to the banquet, he being engaged to supply to all the 
London newspapers a slip containing a full transcript of his 
notes. A place was accordingly reserved for the Times reporter, 
the other London newspapers being ignored. 

Had there existed among the morning press any means or habit 
of taking counsel and common action together, this precious ar- 
rangement would have come to swift and sudden end. It required 
only that the newspapers thus ignored should boycott the Academy 
Banquet, and the next year the cause of offence would cease to 
exist. There was, however, no such machinery for inter-com- 
munication between the managers of the morning papers. The 
Standard, to its honor, took an independent course, and in its 
columns the speeches at the Academy dinner were left unre- 
ported. In 1886 the Daily News, coming under new editorship, 
took the same line. The Academicians held out for another 
year and then capitulated. The lesson has not borne other fruit 
and the London newspapers, each in its way a power in the land, 
solemnly stalk along their own pathway, ludicrously ignoring 
the existence of other pedestrians. 

Possibly it is, on the whole, well that the British press should 
not be united after the fashion of the ancient guilds. If it were, 
its power in the land might more nearly approach that of the 
House of Commons than is already achieved. 

H. W. Lucy. 



